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CONFIDENTIAL.) : (No. 52 of 1877. 
ON 
FOR THE 
Week ending the 29th December 1877. 
LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of pubiication. of copie we vd a gaa 
BENGALI. 
Monthly. 
1 {* Bharat Shramjibi ” “ae ... | Barféhanagar 6 | 4,000 
2 | Rajshahye Sambad” ... ... | Rajshahye one rere 
3 | © Grambarté Prakéshika ”’ ... | Comercolly ate 200 
4 | Arya Pratibha” ... ne ..| Bhowanipore... | a... 
Bi-monthly. 
5 | **Culna Prakash” Culna fo Agrahéyan, 1284, B. 8. 
Weekly. 
6 | Banga Hitaishi” | pee ... | Bhowanipore =... | eevee 
7: |*Bishwa Dat”  ... a .. | Taligunj, Caleutta..| ...... 
8 | Bishwa Suhrid” ... a ...|Mymensingh ...| 450 
9 | Bhérat Mihir” ... —... oa saa 658 | 20th December 1877. 
10 | Bharat Sangskaérak” _... ... | Calcutta istin fo 
11 | ‘Bengal Advertiser” ... | Do. ek Gein 
12 | “Dacca Prakash ”’ ... ag .»- | Dacca ne 400 | 28rd __— ditto, 
13 | “ Education Gazette” ... ... | Hooghly © | 1,168 | 21st ditto. 
14 |“ Moorshedabad Pratinidhi” _... | Berhampore ct socese | RGR. Gitte. 
15 | *¢ Pratikar ’’ ae = so | DO. ree 235 
16 | “Grambarté Prakashiké ” .«. | Comercolly rs 200 | 22nd _— ditto. 
17 | ‘*Sambéd Bhaskar ” > eee | Calcutta or eee 
18 |Sulabha Samaéchér” _... 1 De * 5,500 | 22nd ditto. 
19 | * S$4dhérani ”’ we uae ... | Chinsurah a 516 
: + 
20 | Hindu Hitaishini ” saa .»» | Dacca or $00 | 22nd ditto. 
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N N f N Place of publication. aa J)ates of papers received and 
” ee P wind examined for the week, 
BrencaLi— (Continued). es 
Weekly—(Continued). 
21 | Soma Prakash ”’ ... | Bhowanipore _ 70U | 24th Decemier 1877. 
22 | ** Sahachar ” ne vo ee eee Gee 17th — ditto. 
(23° «| “ Hindu Ranjiké ”’... Lee ... | Bauleah, Rajshahye| ...... 19th ditto. 
24 | Rungpore Dik Prak&sh ” ... | Ka&kinidé, Rungpore 250 
25 | * Burdwan Pracharika ” Burdwan 165, 
26 |“ Banga Mittra” ... Calcutta -es| 4,000 
Daily. 
27 | “Sambad Prabhakar ” +’ ‘ 550 
28 | Sambad Purnachandrodaya ” ee ee 
29 |“ Samachar Chandrika” ... Do. 625 
30 | “ Banga Vidya Prakashika ” ee ee aie 
31 1 Arya Mibir ” Do. kobe 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
o2 | Amrita Bazar Patrikaé ” ... eee} Do. “a 2217 
33 | * Howrah Hitakari ” Bethar, Howrah ... 300 
34 |“ Moorshedabad Patriké’’... Berhampore eis ik a 14th ditto. 
35 | “ Burrisal Bartébaha”’ _,.. ... | Burrisal 300 
ENGLisH anD Unpv. 
86 | “Urdu Guide ” se Calcutta 400 | 22nd ditto. 
Urpv. 
Bi-monthly. 
37 | “ Akhbar-ul-Akhiar ” eee Mozufferpore —..... | sees 
HInp1. 
Weekly. | 
388 |‘ Behar Bandhu” ... Bankipore, Patna... 509 | 26th — ditto. 
PERSIAN. 
89 |“Jém-Jahan-numi” ., Calcutta ws 250 | 2ist ~ ditto. 
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Tue Bharat Sanskarak writes on the fall of Plevna and the present 


condition of Turkey, and regards it as the duty of the English to endeavour Pecember 17th, 1877. 


to bring about a treaty of peace between the belligerent parties. 
2. The Behar Bandhu remarks that, notwithstanding all the great 
Proclamations regarding the Jowa- preparations, &c., made by 
kis. small tribe of Jowakis have not yet given 
in. <A proclamation has been issued with reference to this tribe; but the 
purport of the one published here differs from that published there. 

3. This paper has an article, headed “ The English Government and the 
Amir of Cabul,” in which the editor remarks 
that the English think the inhabitants of Asia 
as great fools as they were at the commencement of the eighteenth century ; 
when, by reason of their ignorance, Hindustan was seized and taken. The 
English have tried the same plan with the Amir, viz. that of offering him 
territory ; but in this nineteenth century heis not to be befooled. It has now 
been made quite clear that the Sultan of Turkey sent an envoy, at the instance 
of the British Government, in order to set the Amir against the Russians, after 
the treaty had failed in the hands of Sir Lewis Pelly. It was thought that 
Cabul, being a Mussulman power, would, if not influenced by the words of the 


England and the Amir of Cabul. 


Turkish envoy, at all events fall out with Russia: and every precaution was — 


taken that the envoy should not freely mix withthe Indian Moslems. England 
is, for its Selfishness, reckoned by the Asiatics as cunning and deceitful; and 
efforts have been tried in vain by Government to undeceive the people on 
this head. The fact of the English having first come here as traders, and 
then, gradually, by plots and devices, taking the county for themselves, is not 
forgotten. True it is that the English Government assert it does not wish 
to seize Afghanistan for itself, but merely to secure between itself and Persia 
an independent power; yet who trusts in this P—Much less Shere Ali and the 
Afghans, in whose memory the events of 1838-1839, 1840, and 1841 are still 
fresh. 

4. This paper has rather a long article on the recent calamity of 
the Turks in the fall of Plevna ; and the various 
opinions promulgated in the English Press are 
carefully dwelt on. The editor says that India’s ills, if any befal it in con- 
sequence of this war, will be attributed to an error in the policy adopted by 
the English; and to this also must be attributed all the bloody carnage, irres- 
pective of sex or age, now being carried out. If the Russians come off 
victorious, it will be hard times for England ; who will have to fight the Amir 
of Cabul with very little chance of conquering bim. It is well known that 
Kussia desires India, and has for years been preparing a way thither through 
Central Asia. 

5. Writing of the Russo-Turkish war and the recent overwhelming 
defeats of the Turks, this paper remarks that 
the English cannot view with unconcern these 
disasters; but can they muster up courage to 
aid them now? Most of the British subjects are selfish and opposed to war ; 
and why will the English assist when they see no hope of gain to be derived 
from it, and while they have been so weakened by Russia, with whom the 
great powers of Europe are siding? England alone is not able to chastise 
Russia; but had she, at the outset, listened to the advice of Gladstone and 
joined Russia in coercing Turkey, for the better treatment of its Christian 


The calamities of the Turks. 


land’s position with reference to 
the Russo-Turkish war. 


Buarat 
SanaskKarak, 


Benak BaNvuxHv, 


the English, the December 26th, 1877. 
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subjects, matters would not have come to the present pass, and England 
would have been saved from falling into its present ridiculous and dangerous 

osition. Turkey’s hope of aid from the English in time of calamity has 
eoaght that country to its present ruinous condition. England has given 
her advice, reproached her, raised her expectations, and has not fallen short 
in showing a readiness to go to war with Russia: so that she ought in justice 
to have put an army in the field; but has not yet done so. Her assistance, 
‘ven in speeches, has ended in mere words. The Muhammadans of this 
country cannot any longer repose confidence in the English ; whose relations, 
too, with other Moslem States is in such a position that there is no saying when 
war may break out. The King of Persia is an ally of Russia, and the Amir 
of Cabul hates the English. It is much to be regretted that the evil counsels 
of England’s present Prime Minister have placed her in so embarrassing and 


dangerous a position; and there is visible in the future every probability 
of her being thrown into still greater perplexities. 


Pusrtic ADMINISTRATION. 


6. The Sum Prakash, of the 24th December, is of opinion that since 
Sir John Strachey has returned, an income-tax 


ao ee will certainly be levied, and on this point: he 


offers the following remarks. He hopes the pressure will not fall upon the 


poor. Sir John Strachey might impose a higher tax on the wealthy, and 
allow the poor to go free. Ten rupees taken from a rich man will not 
impoverish him. Will he not have the courage to touch their pockets? The 
Editor further begs that the designs of Manchester may not be accomplished. 
An income-tax, he adds, may be necessary for a period of distress; but it 
should not be made permanent. He also asks that efforts may be made to 
reduce expenditure. 

7. In the same paper, an article of some length appears on the 
proposition connected with a railway in 
Eastern Bengal and its results. This has lone 
been spoken of ; and the zemindars are very eager for it from a misconception 
that the railway carriages will set them down at their own doors.. Ata 
meeting held in Dacca, to consider the subject, Mr. Peacock, the Commis- 
sioner, spoke generally of the advantages of a railway. Colonel Thornton 
followed with a speech which opened the eyes of the assembly. He said, 
that the permission of the Secretary of State was needed, before collections 
could be made to form the capital for this undertaking. He might raise the 
funds himself, or under his instructions they may be raised by the Indian 
Government. If they relied upon Government, they might have to wait 
three or four years. The capital needed would be about a crore of rupees; 
and if the zemindars desired the work to be expedited, they should endeavour 
to raise the amount. Mr. Peacock afterwards said that the work could not 
be commenced unless thirty lakhs were raised. This was evidently intended, 
in a polite way, to prevent the zemindars from being disheartened. But 
the Editor thinks that the results of the meeting, combined with Lord 
Lytton’s addresses at the Delhi Assemblage and the University, should lead 
the zemindars not to wait for Government aid, but at once themselves to raise 
the funds, appoint their own engineers, and make their own arrangements. 

8. “Are the English truly just?” is the heading of an article in which 
the Editér, referring to Count Goblette’s remark that the English are just, 
but not merciful, offers some grounds on which he supposes the observation 
was made. ‘“ We find the English very cruel, and the proof is that with a 


A Railway in Eastern Bengal. 
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blow a native is sometimes deprived of life. Probably the Count noticed 
something like this, and that will account for his conclusion that the 
English are unmerciful. That they are generous dces not admit of a doubt. 
The liberality, with which they contributed to the relief of the famine- 
stricken in Madras, proves this. If an Englishman’s pride be not wounded, 
and he be followed by flatteries of all kinds, he is like a tree, from which 
an abundance of any desired fruit may be obtained. Besides that, the 
English are generally wealthy, and they can afford to be liberal. But the 
question is, are they just? To this the reply is—in suits in which their own 
countrymen are concerned justice is done; but where one of the parties is of 
a foreign race, it would not be too much to say there is no justice. If 
Vanity Fair, who praises up the justice of Englishmen, would seek a_ proof 
of this, let him come out to India and kill an Indian and appear as 
defendant in a court; he would find either that the case was not proved, 
or that men of the lower classes, being poor, and not knowing what 
evil may befall them, or what persecutions they might have to endure if 
they bear evidence against the stronger party, do not venture to offer any 
testimonv; or if they are bold enough to speak, the Judges do not admit 
their evidence; on a cross-exXamination their testimony fails, and is not 
credited ; or if the crime be proved, it is not uncommon for a medical man 
to come in with a certificate of an enlargement of the spleen, and this usually 
ends the case. Or if some Judge should consider it a shame to let an 
English man-slayer go free, the punishment is light. Would Vanity Fair 
consider imprisonment of six or eighteen months a just sentence in such 
a case? Again, let an Englishman and a Bengali apply for a situation 
under Government, and if the abilities of the latter are superior to those of 
the former, would it be justice to reject the Bengali? And yet such things 
are seen in India at almost every step. Wedo not mean to say that there 
is no justice among Englishmen. There are, doubtless, many who are just, 
and it is in their honor that the English race is honored ; but when one looks 
at the manner in which they conduct themselves in India, one clearly doubts 
it. When a charge is brought against Government, it does indeed yield to 
an adverse sentence; but it has also deprived many a native of his 
4 —_ undoubtedly just rights.” Reference is then made to Sir Salar Jung, who is 
| — insulted at every step because he asked to have the Berars restored to him ; 
Fi and to Mulhar Rao, who might have been more gently dealt with, and his 
provinces rescued from the outrages which truly were perpetrated there. 

9. The same paper, in an article on “ A famine tax and Deb property,” sow Peaxass, 
notices what he regards as an excellent pro- emt 2th, 1677. 
position made by his Jamalpore correspondent. 

“There are in India many places of pilgrimage, and many people have 
1 _ bequeathed large property for the service of the gods; the income from 
1 which is not small. And the whole of that large income is spent in 
1 ‘pandering to the voluptuous appetites of worthless and vile men who attend 
7 upon the gods. It seems therefore desirable that such property should be 
4 devoted to good purposes.” The correspondent suggests that it should be 
7 vested in the hands of committees ; and those who minister to the gods, instead 

of being inheritors of the property, should have a fixed salary. The Editor 

thinks, however, that if it be vested in an irresponsible committee, much will 
be wasted, and differences may arise among the members which will lead to 
great confusion. He therefore proposes that an inventory be taken of the 
various temples, and the endowments of each; and after a sufficient sum has 
been appropriated to the daily services, the balance should form a famine 
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Propositions for raising a famine tax. 
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fund vested in the hands of Government, the interest alone being spent in 
cases of drought and distress, but the capital to remain untouched. This, 
however, will not alone be sufficient to meet the demands of any future 
famines; and the Editor further proposes, lst, that a famine tax be raised on 
incomes of Rs. 12,000 a year, at the rate of Rs. 2 a month or Rs. 24 a year. 
While persons possessing large means will not feel the burden of such a tax, the 
amount raised may form a famine fund. 2nd, the large sums paid to clergymen 
of the established churches should be withdrawn. As Hindus, Mussulmans, 
and other British subjects meet all the expenses connected with their forms 
of religion, without soliciting a cowree from Government, so should Christians 
defray the expenses of their own ministers and churches. Are they poorer than 
Hinds and Mussulmans?. The Government ought to give up this partial 
custom, and not spend the money saved thereby any otherwise than in 
forming a famine fund. 8rd, the British Government should no longer 
demand from India the sum it does for supporting a standing army in 
England. ‘There is at present no necessity for it; and the amount thus 
saved may be thrown into the famine fund; and if the interest accruing from 
such a consolidated sum be insufficient to meet the demands of any wide- 
spread famine in the future, loans may be taken and afterwards repaid from 
the interest. : 
10. The Hindu Hitoishini, of the 21st December, has an article on 
‘Disadvantages of modern civilize the ‘Glory of English civilization,” in which 
ation. he ackowledges that the English have materi- 
ally improved India; and goes on to notice the advantages and disadvantages 
of this civilization. Under the Mahomedan rule, there was much suffer- 
ing; but no special injury was done to the country or the persons of the 
inhabitants. Food, clothing, medicine, &c., were enjoyed and administered 
according to local customs and the shasters; and the money spent on them 
remained in the country. Now, expenses are increased on every hand, 
and articles of clothing are purchased from a foreign market. Large 
sums of money used to be spent in shkradhs, and large numbers of natives 
profited by them; now the custom is dying out. Under the present 
civilization men are becoming idle and useless, and many have forsaken all 
forms of religion for infidelity. In former times, diseases were cured by the 
use of native medicines, now nothing but English medicines will do; and, 
blinded by this civilization, they do not perceive that these medicines are 
weakening and debilitating them. In -former times; men were content 


to sit on mats and hold corversutions on religion, their descendants now sit — 


on chairs, and drink and blaspheme. Thus in all matters of expenditure, 


in benevolent or religious acts, we have suffered; and what further hope is - 


there for the country ? The foreigners carry off our money. and other articles, 
and give us instead their luxuries. We neither import nor export anything. 
This civilization has become to us a stumbling block. 
11. The same paper, in an article on the “ English Government and 
How Native Princes have been Native Princes,” says Lord Wellesley first 
teenies. interfered with their independence and laid 
the foundation of British rule in India; and succeeding Governors have 
followed in his steps and established on a firm basis the interests of the 
English Government. Lord Dalhousie: struck a heavier blow at the wall 
of independence by which the Princes were surrounded, and crushed it. The 
generous-hearted Jord Canning adopted the means of conferring titles on 
them in order to bring them under hisinfluence. Lord Mayo adopted the 
policy of holding durbars. Lord Northbrook followed Lord Wellesley’s 
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example in insulting the Nizam and deposing the Guicowar; and our 
present Governor follows up with conferring titles and holding durbars. 

The Editor then sfieaks of the Native Princes as having been brought so 
completely undertheinfluence of the British Government, that, if an order were 
issued directing them to submit to the courts of law, there would be none to 
resist. He then refers to the recent dealings of the Government towards the 
Nizam and Sir Salar Jung, who during the mutiny had rendered it material 
aid, and kept the whole of the countgy under his command in peace and 
quietness. “Since even he has been insulted, we can only attribute this 
treatment to British Policy.” Noticing the treatment of the Rajah of Jodhpore, 
the Guicowar, and now the Nizam, the Editor adds: ‘* And English’ policy 
has produced these results within a hundred years. The Native Princes are, 
in the hands of the British Government, mere puppets, that: may be turned 
about as they please. All the provinces are gradually becoming extinguished ; 
and if, by God’s grace, the English rule continues, the Princes will soon be 
reduced to zemindars of a high order.” 


12. In another article on the policy of the Government, the Editor 


al 


ek i cs ind dwells on the possibility of the imposition of 
| an income-tax. He says, “Through extrava- 
gant expenditure, the British Lion is caught in the toils of debt; and the 
Indian mouse will run a risk of losing its life, if it attempts to release him. 
Can a cat, that is heavily striken, perform the duties of an ox? But unfor- 
tunately the English Government does not perceive this, and strikes the 
Indian cat on its shoulders with its heavy tail of taxation; and never thinks 
that by this means its objects cannot be secured. Does it not consider that 
it is contrary to all policy that, having become impoverished and in want of 
money, it should practise theft and robbery and persecution, and even drink 
the blood of its subjects? It is a common idea, that if a man of education 
commits wrong he is not to be talked ill of; and if this idea be correct, we 
may look upon the unkind conduct and the faults of the Government 
and still praise it with a loud voice. We heartily allow that it is in all 
matters exceedingly dexterous; but we cannot therefore, in the interests of 
truth, conclude that it has neither errors nor faults. One great fault is, that 
it regards its advisers as enemies ; and looking upon itself as the most civilized 
nation on earth, it does not bend aear to the counsel of others. Extra- 
vagant expenditure demands large funds.” The Hditor then refers to the 
large sums spent in the summer visits to Simla and Darjeeling; and the 
large salaries enjoyed by gentlemen high in office; and he thinks that were 
the former given up and the latter reduced, the amount saved would scarcely 
be less than what may be raised by an income-tax. If a little self-denial 
may result in the good of a large number, policy requres it should be practised. 
18. The Bharat Sanskdrak has an article on the case of MacGregor, 
in which he notices with regret the partiality 
} which characterizes the courts of justice, 
when a European is the offender. Cases of this nature are becoming 80 
common, that death by the hands of an Englishman is almost regarded 
as natural; and a fine of Rs. 20 or an imprisonment of two or six months is 
considered sufficient. _ - 
14. Tne Suhachar, of the 17th December, in an article headed “ Mili- 
tary Officers,” remarks that in many stations 
navdministration of a Province in the there are more civilian officers than are needed, 
— ae and they have not enough to do; and the 
country is thus saddled with needless expenditure. On the other hand, the 
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provinces are subjected to the administration of military officers, whose 
education unfits them for administering justice. In former times, a territo 
newly acquired was put under the authority of sueh an officer, and this 
might have been proper. But now that peace prevails, and the Supreme 
Government declares its unwillingness to enlarge its territories, the measure 
is not politic. The natives of India have no confidence in the fitness of 
military Judges. Where they are posted, their subordinates and the police 
act in an arbitrary manner, and corruption flows like a stream. Those who 
are able to judge and maintain order, are doing nothing ; while military offi- 
cers, instead of being with their regiments, bring the administration of justice 
into disrepute. The Editor notices the cases of Lieutenant Wilson, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Guzerat; and asks in the name of justice how long 
the Government intends to intrust into the hands of such men the independ- 
ence of their people. Both those officers have acted contrary to law. Yet 
if any of the vernacular papers complain, some one of the authorities will 
charge them with being secretly disloyal. 
15. On Colonel Keatinge’s report ——— the ee gardens in Assam, 
the Sahachar observes that, as soon as the 
a period for which the coolies contract to labour 
is expired, they leave. If they were kindly treated it would not be so. 
They would have to work wherever they went; but to be bound as slaves 
for three years is more than they can endure. Colonel Keatinge proposes to 
reduce the period to one year. But the Editor thinks the system altogether 
wrong. ‘The men should be paid according to the quantity of work, and 
not be forced to labour. 
16. The Bharat Mihir has an article on the Stamp Bill; in which he 
The Stamp Bill says the main object of the Bill is clearly to 
increase the stamp revenue ; and remarks upon 
it that the Legislative Council does not yet perceive how poor the country is. 
Not only in the matters of stamps, but in other matters also, they are trying 
to. introduce English systems into India. They seem to think that the con- 
dition of Calcutta serves as an index to show what the condition of the 
interior is; but there is as much difference between the city and the mofussil 
as there is between England and Calcutta. The Editor is pleased to find 
that Maharaja Jotindramohun Thakoor and the Hon’ble Mr. Eden are mem- 
bers of the Select Committee ; and he especially informs them that, having 
regard to the condition of the country, it is not desirable to increase the 
value of stamps. The one cause, why English courts are in such disrepute, 
is that, a man once entering one of them, is almost ruined. Expenses on 
account of stamp fees, court fees, summons, notices, warrants, &c., nearly 
ruin hoth plaintiffs and defendants; and the party that wins a decree, finds 
little before him but the paper. Let not the Legislative Council still 
further increase the stain upon the courts. Pressed for funds, owing to the 


large expenditure on account of famine, let them not seek to increase these 


difficulties in this way. The profit may not be very great, while the doors of 
justice will be ciosed to the poor. 

17. Qn the Arms’ Bill, the same paper says, intelligent English officers 

is ke ae allow that the vernacular papers are not dis- 

, loyal, but they believe that the Government 

has only its own interests at heart; and that there is, in all they do, some 


hidden motive ; and he allows that in many cases this is true. After referring ; ia 


to the object of introducing this Bill, and allowing that very large quantities 
of arms have been imported, and are used by the hostile frontier tribes, he 
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on the Civil Service question. _ 


The malarions fever. = 
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disapproves entirely of the plan proposed for checking the importation by 
the imposition of an excessively high duty. This will necessarily put it out 
of the power of men to possess themselves of arms of any kind. Would not 
the object be sufficiently secured by keeping a stricter supervision over the 
places near the frontiers ? 

** Tf this Bill be passed into law, all Bengal will be disarmed, and who 
can tell when we may. be denied the use of even knives and forks? Distrust 
of us, is, we believe, at the foundation of the proposed measure. Government 
becomes afraid whenever it sees muskets in our hands, or hears, here and 
there, the report of one. We used to bring down two or four birds and eat 
them ; we used to learn courage by killing a tiger or a bear; we defended 
ourselves against thieves and robbers; but the Government cannot endure 
that. We say, let Government cast off the covering of words, and distinctly 
declare that from this date, no one shall be permitted to keep or use a gun, 
a pistol, a sword, a knife or a fork; no one shall learn courage ; no one shall 
practise gymnastic exercises. These things are not for natives of this country.” 

18. From the fact, that a sum of Rs. 6,000 has been so soon collected 

Efforts to secure a favourable issue towards defraying the expenses of Baboo Suren- 
dra Nath Banerjee’s mission to England, to 
agitate the Civil Service question there, the Sulabha Samdchdra concludes 
that the natives of India are in earnest about the matter. The Baboo hopes 
to secure the aid of some influential members of Parliament, and also induce 
a few of the leading metropolitan papers to agitate the subject. 

19. The Sulabha Samachara objects to a new tax in. any shape, whether 
a license or income tax. The former, though 
Indirect, must eventually fall on the poor. The 
civilians are averse to an income-tax, and therefore Mr. Strachey fears to go in 
that direction, and will have recourse to a license-tax. There is no proper 
control over finance; for in the matter of expenditure Government inclines 
towards its own countrymen; it never takes the trouble to diminish it, but 


The impropriety of imposing taxes 
as unnecessary. 


rather to increase its income; as even a child might perceive, the poor 


chuprassees and clerks are the first to feel the consequences of any reduction. 
The case of the Oudh civilians and of the Simla press will bear ample 
testimony to the truth of this. The Military and the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ments swallow up a large sum. The people are grateful for the famine relief, 
but is their blood to be sucked now? The newstamp law will bring in a large 
revenue, and yet a fresh tax is about to be imposed! If itis with the view to 
enrich Englishmen, we are helpless indeed. Let Sir John Strachey’s post 
be abolished, and half the money spent for preaching Christianity be stopped ; 
why should the people of one religion contribute towards the preaching of 
another ? For this it is that Christianity is in bad odour among us. Let the 
salaries of the high officials be reduced and the annual trip to Simla given 
up; the savings from these will more than cover the expenses for the famine. 
This calamity induced the Government to borrow large sums; but the 
defrayal of the debt will not come out of its pocket. The Indian subjects 
will never be happy unless the doors of taxation be closed. _ Let the stipends 
of English officials be reduced and natives employed ona fourth of the sum, 
and all will go well. But Government is deaf to the cries of the people. 
20. The Culna Prakdsh says, that malarial fever is well nigh depopu- 
lating the country. Government, amongst its 
other acts of benevolence, has, from time to 
time, appointed committees to investigate the causes of this fever, and has 
established charitable dispensaries and provided medicines. We consider 
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it mainly attributable to the following causes:—Imrure water abounding 
in weeds and vegetation. Ponds, wells, and such other reservoirs tend ty 
facilitate the propagation and progress of the disease ; the rivers also have 
lost their force; the surruunding atmosphere of the place becomes tainted 
on account of the accumulation of dirty water everywhere ; and a- system of 
drainage is needed. The youth of the present day have less regard for the 
Hindu shasters, and have a distaste for Hindu customs, and yet these have 
been prescribed wich a distinct view to health and comfort. Irregularity in 
the hours and haste in partaking of meals, and the use of English salt are 
also supposed to increase unhealthiness. 
21. The Moorshedabad Pratinidhi says, that opinions are quite con- 
Scarcity of food the only cause of flicting as to the prosperity of the people 
distress among the people. under the English Government; each party 
taking its own view of the matter dependent on its own surroundings and 
circumstances. It must be honestly admitted, nevertheless, that every comfort, 
luxury in the use of foreign manufactures, protection of life and property, 
are available to every one irrespective of position. The only desideratum is 
good and sufficient food. It may be argued that labour will bring food. That 
is true: but when it does not yield sufficient for support. Who is to be looked 
to, but the Government, which, in the present case, consists of conquerors ; 
and therefore the greater responsibility attaches to it. It is the king who can 
direct labour and make it profitable and respectable, and to him every one 
looks: so that the cause of the present scarcity of food must be attributed 
to the Government. In all other respects the people enjoy much happiness 
under their present rulers. | 
22. This paper contains a long article on the British Government, the © 
Complaints against the conductof Means it first adopted to get a footin 24 in the 
Government. country, and how it ultimately secured a per- 
manent place therein. The English Government has sucked the money 
from. the ryots; but has been obliged to spend a great deal for famines and 
cyclones.. The English are a foreign race; yet if they but looked well to 
the income and expenditure of the country, and its trade and commerce, 
and were not partial in giving away its appointments to the higher offices, 
India would never have been in so low a state as it now is. The permanent 
settlement, established by Lord Cornwallis, has been interfered with; aad 
the imperial treasury has received money amounting to as much as ten or 
twelve times that derivable under the settlement. There would still have been 
some satisfaction, if some portion of this money had been spent in India; 
but, on the contrary, it is openly remitted to England to defray home 
charges. Foreign merchants are competing for the trade here; and 
Government is appointing to the higher offices its own countrymen. How long, 
therefore, can India exist on agriculture alone? England is suffering now 
in consequence of its surfeit of wealth, and is reproached by the nations of 
Kurope. The people of India are suffering and becoming gradually weaker. 
Of what use, then, is the glory of such a nation, or what is the comfort to be 
derived therefrom ?. Our Sovereign is at present showing signs of. fear at the 
power of Russia, and we too are in dread; all this would vanish if England 
but shaped its policy in consultation with its subjects. Its hesitation and 
fluctuation in the mode of conducting famine affairs have led to much 
disaster, and imposition of fresh taxes will be unbearable. We have really no 
enmity against the English, but our cry arises from distress : and if untoward 
expressions sometimes find vent, these should be unheeded. Let Mr. Eden 
say what he pleases, we state as a fact that those are loyal subjects who give 
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vent to their expressions of distress openly, but not like those whose heart is 
splitting with the weight of grievances and whose speech is suppressed. No 
lengthily written minutes will be productive of any good. Let England and 
India be considered alike without partiality in all matters of trade and 
commerce, and the distribution of appointments. | : 

23. The Grambarta Prakashtka, referring to some correspondence  Prixasmres 


PRaKASHIKA, 


which appeared in the Sulabha Samachara, December 2204 , 18 77. 

are epiteriraci calls fuaied and disease the great friends of 
India; inasmuch as they afford a happy release by death from rank tyranny 
and existing oppressions. The editor refrains, he says, from saying anything 
about the Government in connection with such evil practices, for fear of falling, 
as the press has already done, under its wrath; but appeals to the Creator. 
India, rescued from Mussulman tyranny by the English, thought it had come 
under the shade of a happy tree; but this has turned out poisonous under the 
disguise of friendship. England has riven the breast of India by its partiality 
towards its own countrymen. Railway carriages have been provided, but no 
protection given to the wives and families of natives whose very chastity is 
attacked therein. Has the world ever witnessed such acts of evil? The hand 
fails to write more ; we are unable to bear any longer such misconduct, such 
partiality, such mal-administration and pain. The Sun and Nature are 
appealed to with the view to destroy India, but to leave the English 
untouched, for they delivered this land from Moslem oppression and have 
done many good things. The editor says, he wavers between a desire to 
complain to Government and to keep silent. It was thus with the 
Mussulman rulers, who were at the end unable to control their countrymen. 
The English Government, by permitting these wicked deeds on the part.of 
their countrymen, is bringing a blot on its fair name. The Bengalis are 
reproved for their cowardice, when they stood by quietly looking on at one 
Harendra Babu being struck; here Government did not bind them down 
hand and foot. Government cannot appoint a guard for each person.: When 
the sahib struck a blow, why did not the Bengalis return it? Why did they 
stand by, looking on like cowards, and thereby bring reproach on the Govern- 
ment? In the case of children and unprotected females nothing is of_ avail 
against a strong Kuropean. A nation, like that of the Bengali, who will not 
step forward and protect his brother, will always remain devoid of courage, 
strength, and unanimity: and thus it is that the pure administration of the 
English becomes blemished. | 


MDUCATION. © 
24, Referring to a remark made by a gentleman, high in the educa- 


Som Praxasg, 


tional service, in reply to a question put by the Hditor of the Statesman, that Devomber 24th, 1877. 


the education in the University was a sham, the Editor asks: Is this the 
conclusion arrived at? Has all the money that has for so long a time been 


spent in this object been wasted? And the time and money of the students, 


have they been spent for nothing? Those in the educational department, 
who have for so long a time enjoyed fat salaries, have they been mere phan- 
toms? We haveseen B. L.’s as vakeels, ably plead the causes of plaintiffs 
and defendants; or as teachers, discharge their duties with ability; or as.Judges, 
dispense justice with an even hand. Is this alla dream? Those who con- 
sider this education a sham, must have come to this conclusion, because they 
think that if it were worth anything, the native alumni of the colleges would 
not aim to gain a livelihood by seeking service under Government. But 
there are many obstacles to their turning their attention to these fields of 
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labour. There. are only three open to them—agriculture, commerce, and trade. 
Among those who have matriculated in the University, there are few who 
have the means to undertake commerce of any kind; and the few who can 
command the meuns, have not the courage ; and the reason is they cannot 
hope to succeed in vieing with Europeans, who, it would scarcely be too much 
to say, monopolise all the commerce of the country. To undertaking 
commerce by sea, there is a social obstruction; they cannot go to foreign 
lands and eat forbidden food without being outcasts from society, and this 
isnolight thing. Besides, it would be ungrateful ; for society expects aid from 
their educated men. ‘To agriculture, the objection is that, under the existing 
system of operations, men of respectability could gain but little profit, unless 
they drive the plough with their own hands; and there is a social obstacle to 
Brahmins and other castes tilling their own grounds; and to enter upon agri- 
cultural operations on a large scale would require an amount of capital which 
few possess. ) 

The real fault, the Editor thinks, lies in efforts to make each student 
devote his time to a great many branches of learning at once; and he is 
therefore able to master none. Attention should be given to each student, 
and endeavours should be made to ascertain for what branch of science the 
abilities of each might fit him, and to that let him confine his attention. As 
to an independent calling, it should be remembered that the natives have 
always sought service under their rulers ; and considering they have been long 
a down-trodden race, the advances they have hitherto made should be regarded 
as creditable. | 

25. The Sulabh Samachar not only agrees with its local contem- 
porary, Zhe Bengali, in the opinion that 
married boys should not be permitted to enter 
colleges ; but goes further, and says that such early marriages among the 
Bengalis, while engaged in study, tends to enervate both body and mind, and 
father and son might be seen studying in the same college and school. 
A student going in for university degrees should always be unmarried ; other- 
wise he must be subject to some degree of anxiety about his wife and child- 
ren, and this will naturally interfere with his studies and prospects in life. 
The upper classes should have regard for this matter, and bestir themselves 
to secure a change. | 

26. Referring to Lord Lytton’s — at La Martiniére, bars Dacca 

,_,... WLrakdsh, while eulogizing the advice ten- 
we dered, is of opinion that students here have no 
means whereby to strike out for themselves 
independent paths for commerce and trade, and would not earn more than a 
bare sufficiency by following any of the mechanical arts. The editor asks 
whether a carpenter, artificer, or weaver of this country could ever hope to 
earn as much as a Government servant; or to command an equal amount of 
respect. What, then, is the inducement for a student to forego such employ- 
ment? Say what Lord Lytton may, or let him give a hundred such pieces of 
advice, he must first produce an example before the students of this country, 
to show them that a knowledge of the practical arts will command more money 
and respect than an office under Government. 

27. The Dacca Prakash reverts to the subject of the proper time 
Propsal to alter the time forexamin. fOr the university examinations, and proposes 
= that the beginning of the hot-weather, the old 
plan, should be selected as the time, after which the students might enjoy their 
summer vacations ; instead of being obliged to fag day and night at their 
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homes for the winter examinations. These are objectionable for many reasons ; 
one being that they interfere with the great national festival, the Durgé Puja. 
The editor prays the authorities to change the, time at least for the Entrance 
and First Arts; an alteration which will, without the least doubt, prove very 
acceptable to the natives. | ey 
28. . This paper entirely concurs with Zhe Bengals in its remarks as to Baan barvnr, 
early marriages, and the evil effects such a 

| custom must have on students in the colleges. 

Should an order be passed that no married student is to be permitted to enter 

colleges, that at Patna would be almost emptied. arly marriages are, 

indeed, a great evil; and among the ills it produces, one is that boys leave 

off studying at an early age, having to look after the support of a wife and 

crowing family. 


Early marriage among students. 
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29. The Culna Prakash says that the ponds m that district are already — cuuwa Paarasn. 
beginning to dry up; and there is great dread 

arising from the probability of a want of water. 

The Deputy Magistrate, Baboo Ramkumar Bose, is making the most vigor- 

ous efforts to avert the evil. 

30. The Hindu Hetoishint of the 21st December complains of the =i) Srommnr, 
great inconvenience to which the inhabitants ““" 
of Dacca, Manickgunge, Suapore, and other 
places are subjected by the silting up of the rivers Burigunga, Dhaleshwari, 
and Gazikhali. Some of these places are already beginning to be unhealthy ; 
and the writer entreats the authorities to use measures for preventing the 
calamities which now threaten. 

dl. The Bharat Sanskdrak states that cholera is raging in Majilpore =. Bxanar 
and its vicinity, and Baboos Ananda Chundra_ pecember 17th, 1877. 
Ghose and Kalinath have, with homeopathic 
remedies, treated several cases successfully. ae 

32. The same paper informs the postal authorities that, on Thursday | Buanar 
and Sunday last, no letters were deliveredin = 
Calcutta from Sonepore, the reason being that 

the dik peons missed the 4-28 train. On inquiry it was understood that the 

mails from Barripore and Mutla did not reach So::epore till nearly 4 o’clock ; 
and the postmaster quickly sorted the letters and sent the men off with 
them in 10 minutes ; but they could not walk a éros in 13 minutes, and of 
| course missed the train. Who is to blame for this, and who is to be 
answerable for tlie loss occasioned by the non-delivery of letters those two 
days? As the result of inquiries made, the editor is of opinion that the- 
fault lies with the Barripore Post Office. , 

$38. The Bharat Mihir has just entered upon the third year of its Bassr Mime, 
existence, and this he considers no common 7)" 2" 187 
piece of good fortune. While he thanks his 
readers for their support, he adds ‘The neglect of subscribers in sending 
in their subscriptions is painfully disappointing to the publishers. Bengal 
alone is much larger than England, and yet there is not in it a paper that 
has attained to anything like competence. Men do not show any liking 
for the newspapers, and have but little idea of their importance. On this 
account many of the papers appear in the homes of people uninvited, and 
half-civilized Bengalee society has not yet learned to honor an uninvited 


guest. 


The ponds, &e. in Culna. 


Silting up of the rivers in Dacca, &c. 


Cholera in Mayjilpore, &c. 


Postal defects complained of. 
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by the process of nature. As the stream in 
‘to carry off the dead bodies, the only 


deceased, and there left to decay 
the river is not'strong or swift enoug 
| water used in the town is thus injared: | 
Hixpv Rasstza, 35. The Hinds Ranjika consoles iteelf at the great loss Rajshahye has 
oe ee * ‘sustained, in the incarceration of Raja Jogendro- 
wooe Jon of voaam nath; by the fact that it has not at all affected 
the Rajshahye Association, which has now assumed a new form and has for its 
president Raja Krishnendra Raya. All Rajshahye is awaiting with bated 
breath the fedaidn of the High Court in the case of Raja Jogendronath. It 
is hoped that the issue of che appeal will not be such as to give occasion to 
petition the Lieutenant-Governor. If, however, the High Court throws Raj- 
shahye into grief by rejecting the appeal, the president of the Aaniienion 
should be prepared to adopt means whereby the Lieutenant-Governor be 
moved to grant the prayers oi the people. 
Suiusma Sauacaz. - 96. The Sulabh Samachar tenders some wholesome advice to Young 
Bengal regarding their conduct in theatres. It 
advises them to give up the too free use of the 
bottle and the vile manners and customs accompanying it. Prostitutes, 
hitherto avoided and shunned, now find a place here, and are described as 
ladies in the English papers, and in the plays are made to represent chaste 
women, such as Sita and Sabitri. The editor concludes by strongly advising 
the frequenters of these theatres to give up taking liquor with them. 
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Conduct in theatres. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dike Deisteiae 37. The Dacca Prakash, quoting from the English papers the recent 
denial by Dhuleep Singh of his wish to join the 
Russian army, makes the following remarks :— 
Such words proceeding from the mouth of the son of the Lion of the Punjab, 
Runjeet Singh, are very disgraceful. His residence among the English from 
| his boyhood has led him to forget his native country and lose all love for it. 
a Had he the least spark of attachment for his native land, he would have 
i assuredly desisted from giving utterance to such words as these. 


2 Rajah Dhuleep Sing. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, Government Bengali Translator. 
The 29th December 1877. . 
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